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A BOUT a YEAR ago, some of the 
leaders in Peking, notably Chou 
En-lai, must have persuaded their col- 
leagues to resume having a foreign 
policy and to give pragmatism a 
chance in guiding it In the last few 
months, the new policy line has pro- 
duced a flood of actions, and it is time 
to assess its fruits and above all its 
future implications. 

The fruits are on the surface clear 
enough, the most recent and dramatic 
being the shift in the U.N. majority 
on the issue of Peking coming in even 
at the expense of Taipei. The Chinese 
actions that led to this shift in New 
York were timed for that purpose but 
far from limited to it 
The cultivation of “middle-level” 
powers — that is, those which in Chi- 
nese eyes clearly fall below the two 
superpowers in stature and are not 
under their thumb — has included a 
spate of recognition arrangements 
with nations as diverse as Ethiopia 
and Canada, together with trade ges- 
tures toward such countries as Britain. 
These moves are atmospheric in part, 
but also designed to build economic 
relations that can diversify China’s 
very slowly expanding foreign trade 
and add to its capacity. 

A second facet is the re-emergence 
of Peking in the affairs of Africa and 
Asia. The size of the new Chinese com- 



mitment to the Tanzania-Zambia rail- 
way ($400 million) is matched by an 
extremely low posture on the spot. 
Obviously, Chou has learned the lesson 
of 1964-5: that deeds come ahead of 
bold words about “second revolutions’* 
in Africa. If there is to be trouble 
ahead in southern Africa, Peking will 
be quietly on the spot, but not for the 
moment providing strong backing for 
nebulous revolutionary forces as it 
once did. 

In Asia, the old tie to Pakistan has 
been given a big new boost, not only 
in terms of red carpets but in terms of 
major aid offers as well. India must 
have taken note of this, and also of the 
slow spread of Chinese influence in 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim. Not that 
China is stirring up trouble, but it is 
back. 

The same seems to be true in South- _ 
east Asia. Sihanouk’s presence in Pe- 
king has been used to strengthen 
Peking’s influence In Hanoi, which it 
seems to have done. In Thailand, the 
Chinese largely guide the diverse 
strands of insurgency, and in Laos, the 
Chinese-built road in the northwest is 
being expanded. 

It^ is all quiet and sophisticated, 
more making a presence felt than any- 
thing more sinister— so far. The Chi- 
nese must have in mind making the 
American retraction in Southeast 
Asia as embarrassing and destabilizing 
as possible, but they seem also to be 
well aware that national and regional 
forces there have become significantly 
stronger since 1964-5. 

Third, Peking is once again active 
in Eastern Europe. The large aid deal 



with Romania, again, picks up and re- 
furbishes an old tie, seeking to worry 
the Soviets in their back yard. And in 
a reverse maneuver, Peking’s new 
standing in North Vietnam and North 
Korea is aimed to keep Soviet influ- 
ence down in the Asian Communist 
sphere. 

So the catalogue of recent actions is 
a long and interesting one in itself, 
and the switchboard is lit up like a 
Christmas tree. Yet it must still be 
noted that each of these actions was 
an easy one, to decide on and to take. 
The style and substance seem clearly 



to be that of Chou. They prove that he 
has been given his head, up to a point. 
They do not necessarily tell us much 
about how he and his colleagues view 
their central problems with the Soviet 
Union, us and, increasingly, Japan — or 
where they will go from here. 

To be sure, pragmatism and steady 
nerves have significantly eased the 
short-term danger of major conflict 
with the Russians on China’s northern 
borders. The decision to get into seri- 
ous negotiations with Moscow a year 
ago was not easy, and may well have 
been the turning point toward over-all 
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change. In the event, “Jaw-jaw” (in 
ChurchilFs phrase) seems to be hold- 
ing the line, and Moscow and Peking 
have now gone on to exchange am- 
bassadors and sign a new trade pact. 

But these moves are no more than 
the most temporary easing of under- 
lying tensions. Correct state-to-state 
relations are clearly separate, for both 
sides, from the vast gulf in ideological 
views and even the deep national 
sources of antagonism. Many of the 
recent Chinese moves are aimed 
squarely at the Soviets, and it was 
faintly comic when the Russians at the 
last minute asked to speak at the U.N. 
on the China issue. Plainly, they were 
just joining the bandwagon and not 
reflecting underlying sentiments. 

Indeed, in any basic appraisal that 
Peking may be making, the first entry 
is almost certainly continued basic hos- 
tility to the Soviet Union, with the 
added element of a serious military 
threat. Even as ,the talking goes on 
about the frontiers, both sides are 
steadily building up their forces within 
reaching distance. Perhaps both na- 
tions are just keeping their generals 
happy, but any major confrontation of 
this sort carries its own perils. 

The U.S. and Japan must be the 
other two major concerns in such 
a reappraisal. As of 1965, when Peking 
last had a true foreign policy, one 
would have said with confidence that 
it looked to the expulsion of the Unit- 1 
ed States from East Asia and then to 
a modus vivendi with a Japan that 
would not be seriously threatening. 
Now, as the U.S. presence and influ- 
ence are in process of reduction, 



Japan looms much larger than might 
have been foreseen and quite possibly, 
for understandable historic reasons, 
more menacing in the long run. 

Even in the short run, the Chinese 
have learned in the last few months 
that Japan is more self-confident and 
less subject to pressure than in the 
past. When Peking tried to exclude 
Japanese firms from trade on political 
grounds, it was forced to drop the 
issue for the simple reason that it 
needed the trade far more than the 
Japanese did. 

At the very least, Japan is moving 
rapidly out of the category of what 
Peking considers “middle-lever' na- 
tions; it may not be as possible as 
many, including myself, had hoped, for 
Tokyo to show the way to a new form- 
ula for relations with Peking. In an 
idiom of American politics, Japan may 
have become too much part of the 
problem to be readily part of the 
solution. 

This is speculation, which at its 
wilder shores could even suggest that 
Peking might re-evaluate the cjlose ties 
between the United States and Japan. 
Hitherto anathema, these ties might 
come to seem to the Chinese an ele- 
ment tending to stabilize and moderate 
the behavior of both parties. At the 1 
beginning of 1970, Peking sought to use 
the United States as a makeweight 
against Soviet danger through the 
Warsaw talks. Is it out of the question 
that Peking should start to weigh the 
whole of the emerging four-great- 
power reality of East Asia and play 
all its cards in a very different way? 
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